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VALUABLE   BIBLES   OF   THE   PAST
One of the most valuable Bibles now in the British Museum, London,
is a copy from the school of the learned Alcuin, which was presented
to the Emperor Charlemagne in A.D. 800. It contains many illustrations
in which the characters, as was the custom of the Middle Ages, appear
in contemporary costume.
The National Library in Paris possesses a Bible in four languages
(Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek and Latin) which was printed in 1514 to the
order of Cardinal Ximenes as a gift for Pope Leo X. In the city library
of Aix-la-Chapelle lies the Bible which was laid in the tomb with
Charlemagne's body in 814 and was removed from it, together with
other objects, by the Emperor Otto III. The four gospels are in gold
characters on red parchment-
In the Middle Ages books were very dear, so that there were but
few Bibles in circulation. In the year 1250 a good copy in the library
of Notre Dame, Paris, was valued at 480 gold francs* In 1417 a convent
pledged its Bible for 600 marks; in 1450 the normal price of a Bible was
340 marks. Illuminated copies fetched particularly high prices. In
1930 the Gutenberg Bible, printed on parchment, that belonged to the
abbey of St. Paul in the Lavanttal, in Austria, was sold to the Congress
Library at Washington for ^375,000.
WORK   OF   THE   HOLY   INQUISITION
In A.D. 1200, Pope Innocent III ordered a crusade against the
Albigensian heretics which exterminated practically the entire popula-
tion of part of the Rhone Valley and wiped out a most distinctive local
culture.
Following the rise of further heretical sects, the Roman Catholic
Church established the Holy Inquisition in 1215; shortly afterwards its
conduct was handed over to the Dominican Order, and its activities
were most vigorous in Spain, where it warred against the Mohammedans
and Jews, as well as sectarians. It is said that between 1481 and 1834
over 35,000 people were burned at the stake or otherwise executed.
VICTIMS   OF   INTOLERANCE
The massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day (1572) meant the death of
50,000 French Protestants, and this persecution only ceased with Henry
IV's Edict of Nantes, 1598. In the next century persecution began afresh
and before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 some four or
five million Protestants had left France, to her great impoverishment
in the industrial arts. From France and Holland thousands of dissenters
reached England in 1567-1568. Not until two years before the French
Revolution was persecution stopped by the Edict of Toleration (1787).
The numbers of the individuals who were executed on account <rf
their beliefs during the reigns of Henry VIII and Queen Mary have
been greatly exaggerated; they are trifling compared with the
Continental figures. The lynchings in the more backward